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Aotes. 

IN ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY: 
WITH A NOTE UPON “SHAMBLES.” 

In the Illustrated News of March 11, I find that 


THREE CANONS 


Mr. Sala doubts the usual derivation of this 
word, and proposes one of his own. I think his 
remarks are extremely valuable, as showing how 
much it is still the fashion, in questions of Eng- 
lish etymology (for, in the case of Latin and 
Greek, scholars seem to know better), to disregard 
entirely not only the history of the words we use, 
but the history of the sounds composing those 
words. All examples of the uses of words, all 
we know of the changes in spelling, all the nume- 
tous helps afforded by scientific analysis of lan- 
Quage, are calmly set aside as non-existent. Mr. 
Sala is right in saying that he distrusts the dic- 
tonaries ; it ought always to be remembered that 
dictionaries do not pretend to do more than suggest 
etymologies, They merely give useful hints, for 
which reasonable students are profoundly grateful. 
The first canon in English etymology is one which 
Tthall now state, for the benefit of those who 
have, perhaps, never heard of it, and who, in 
consequence, have not the most elementary notions 
upon the subject. 

Canon 1.—The ultimate and right source of 
appeal, in deciding upon etymologies, is the great 
mass of our native literature, showing the language 


Latin campus. 





in its living state, and not the dictionaries, which 
merely show it in a state of repose. 

To this I append the second, which is ignored 
daily. 

Canon 2.—No etymology can be true which 
does not agree with known phonetic laws. 

And, as I am about it, I may add a third. 

Canon 3.—No etymology can be true which 
contradicts the history and chronology of the lan- 
guage. 

I wish all students of English etymology would 
but learn these three rules. They are so important 
that I beg leave to repeat them in a briefer form. 

Canon 1.—Appeal to the usage of authors. 

Canon 2.—Learn the sound-laws of the alpha- 
bet. 

Canon 3.—Never forget history and chronology. 

An etymology which contradicts any of these 
canons is to be suspected at once. Thus the at- 
tempt to derive kine from cowen contradicts chron- 
ology. It is assuming that cowen (a form invented 
within the last few years) preceded kine, found 
in the fourteenth century. I believe it was fur- 
ther suggested that the A.-S. cy was an abbrevia- 
tion of (the fourteenth century) kine. 

With respect to shambles, Mr. Sala, ignoring 
all three of the above canons, refers us to the 
It is sufficient to apply canon 2. 
We know very well that the Latin c is represented 
in English, usually, by c or ch. Thus from campus 
we have campaign; from caput we have chief. 
But the English sh is, usually, the A.-S. sc. Thus 
sheep is A.-S. sceap, shine is A.-S. scinan. More- 
over, nearly all words beginning with sh are of 
A.-S. origin. But for Englishmen to dream of 
sound-laws requires more education in philology 
than is generally given in English schools. Hence 
the daily mistakes that are made, sometimes in 
the most elementary matters. It is also obvious 
that it will be news to Mr. Sala to be told that 
shambles was sometimes spelt, “about Chaucer’s 
time,” without a b. 

The usual derivation of shambles is from the 
A.-S. scamel, a stool or bench. If, instead of 
being rejected through want of acquaintance with 
its history, it be tried by the canons, it may stand. 
The evidence for it, if not overwhelming, is suffi- 
cient for those who have studied the subject in a 
systematic manner. 

The A.-S. scamel occurs in the A.-S. version of 
St. Matt. v. 35. “His footstool” is rendered by 
“hys fot-scamel.” 

In the Ancren Riwle, p. 166, a foot-stool is 
rendered by “ane stol to hore vet”; where, for 
stol, one MS. has scheomel, and another has schamel. 
Here is already, in the thirteenth century, the 
initial sh (often then written sch). 

In the poem of Wallace (see Jamieson) the word 
skamyll, also spelt skamble, means a bench. This 
is of course still the same word, but with the 
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insertion of b. As the Scotch sk is often an Eng- 
lish sh (Scottish skimmer =Eng. shimmer, 
gleam), we have, practically, an English shamble, 
with the sense of bench. But in the Maitland 
Poems (see Jamieson) the word skemmils means 
shambles. Surely this is still the same word. 

It is hardly worth while to go on, though a 
sufficient crowd of examples might, I have no 
doubt, be collected by those who have leisure. 
The word is rather rare, but the right place to 
search would be in old London or town records. 
I have only, at present, looked into the Liber 
Albus, where I find, at p. 400, quite enough to 
satisfy me, in the mention of the old site of New- 
gate Market as ‘Saint Nicholas Flessh-shameles.” 
If shambles (spelt shameles in the fourteenth cen- 
tury) is to be derived from campus, from what 
Latin word are we to “derive” the pretix flesh ? 

In the Inquisitiones post Mortem, iii. 90, Adam 
Langele is said to be of the parish of “S. Nich. 
in macellas ” ; and in the same, ii. 194, is a men- 
tion of Robertus Langeleye, who had four shops 
in “Les Flesshambles in Parochia Sancti Nicholai.” 

There is, of course, a change of meaning in the 
word. The plural meant, originally, stools ; then 
benches ; then places on which flesh (i.e. meat) 
was exposed for sale. This sense is well shown 
in a quotation from Dampier’s Voyages, anno 16638, 
in Richardson : “ As for horse-flesh, I know not 
whether they kill any purposely for the shambles ; 
or whether they only do it when they are not 
likely to live.” Cf. Othello, iv. 2,66. I think it 
would be extremely difficult to prove that the 
meaning of the word was a place of actual slaugh- 
ter at any very early period. 

If this is not sufficient to prove the etymology, 
I have no doubt that more evidence may be found. 
Of course no true etymology can be set aside by 
fresh evidence ; for, if it could, it must cease to 
be true. For the derivation from campus there is 
not a tittle of evidence of any sort ; it contradicts 
all phonetic laws. It is not only a guess, but a 
very bad guess ; and it is time that bad guesses 
should no longer be held to be meritorious. 

Water W. SxKeart. 

Cambridge. 

THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS AND ALBERT 

DURER. 

Fairford Church was founded by J. Tame in 
1493, and, from internal evidence and comparison 
of the windows with others existing at Coleghe 
and Niirnberg, they appear also to belong to the 
same period. In connexion with the great German 
master to whom they have been ascribed, there is 
no antecedent improbability to bar the claim of 
the glass to his authorship ; for he was a universal 

nius who succeeded in all he undertook, and we 

now from his own words that he was sometimes 
in urgent want of means, and thus might well have 





turned his attention to glass painting no less than 
to engraving. Moreover, there is independent 
evidence to prove the fact of his having both 
designed and painted on glass, and the authorities 
already quoted are Gessert, Lenoir, and Lacroix, 
The German character of the Fairford glass is 
admitted to a certain extent by Winston. But it 
is completely proved by a comparison of the archi- 
tectural accessories with the same in windows 
at Cologne and Niirnberg, and with existing 
architecture in Germany. More than this, having 
made a detailed comparison of the windows in the 
churches of St. Laurence and St. Sebald with these 
under consideration, I am in a position to say that 
the Fairford windows can be traced unmistakably 
to Niirnberg itself. The similarities to Diirer’s 
known works comprise (1) design ; (2) composition ; 
(3) details ; (4) certain marks or specialities ; and 
(5) resemblances in style and general character. 

1. The close analogy between the paintings and 
the Biblia Pauperum is by no means a bar to the 
claim of Diirer, who is known to have taken ideas 
from that or some similar source in several of his 
works, And the fact that the identical subjects 
of the glass are found amongst his acknowledged 
works certainly points to the probability of his 
authorship. 

2. In composition we find, first of all, unmis- 
takable similarities both to Wohlgemuth and M. 
Schon, the one Diirer’s master, the other the model 
whom he is known to haverclosely copied. But in 
the subject of the Annunciation there is an ex- 
tremely close similarity to Diirer himself. 

3. The similarities in detail are very remarkable. 
The realistic tendencies of the Van Eycks were 
carried to an extreme by Diirer. Now this real- 
ism appears in the windows in very prominent 
relief. For instance, it is seen in the minute 
execution of leaves of trees and blades of grass, and 
in the details of the landscape backgrounds. The 
same tendency is seen in the wheel-barrow intro- 
duced into the west window, and in the coarse 
figures of the aged Simeon and many others. 

4. The specialities which point out Diirer, and 
him alone, are : the monogram (aT); the initials 
AD found in the belt of a clerestory figure; the 
resemblance between three figures, and one of 
them in particular, to his own portraits; with the 
cap worn by the boy artist of thirteen. And not 
only is there a remarkable profusion of goldsmiths’ 
and jewellers’ work throughout the windows, but 
in the “ Annunciation” is the very tablet he is well 
known to have used, and which he must have in- 
serted there as the special mark of his handiwork, 
for it is a goldsmith’s sign. 

5. Theresemblances in style and general character 
are undoubted. This I shall now proceed to show. 
The word “style” may mean one of several things, 
such as the leading features of a period, the man- 
ner of a master, or the general character of his 
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works. I proceed to a comparison of the windows 
with Diirer under each of these headings. It has 
been contended that the medieval style of the 
paintings is inconsistent with the authorship. But, 
as a matter of fact, medieval features are seen in 
many of his works of a later period, as, for instance, 
in the “Last Judgment of the Little Passion,” in an 
“Ecce Homo,” and “Taking Down from the Cross,” 
two pictures in the Moritzkapelle at Nurnberg. 
With how much more reason, then, might we ex- 
pect to find medieval features in much earlier 
works, when Diirer was still under the influence 
of Wohlgemuth and Martin Schon? 

The peculiarities of Direr’s manner may be 
found in the glass. I have already spoken of his 
realism being found there. Besides this, the fan- 
tastic tendencies of the master are seen exemplified 
in the demons of the west window, and in many 
of the grisaille figures. And his affection for do- 
mestic scenes, in which he is sure to portray 
carefully every bit of furniture and other acces- 
sory, finds a counterpart in scenes of a like nature 
in windows 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8. 

And the resemblances in the general character 
of the windows to his works are very striking. In 
the windows we see the poetry and originality of 
a master mind displayed, in the scenes of the Last 
Judgment—scenes at once fantastic and terrible— 
in the rich and vivid colouring, the life and action 
of the figures, in the devotional feeling, in the 
domestic scenes, and, lastly, in the exquisite finish 
of the details. Now what are these features, but 
exactly those which, when united together, typify 
Diirer, and mark him out distinctly from all others 
of his country and age ? 

The characteristic excellencies and defects seen 
in the glass painting both point to the authorship 
here contended for. On the one hand, the power 
of the master is seen in the conception of the 
grand window of the “ Last Judgment,” in the reali- 
zation of the “Inferno” of the lower half, with the 
fine figures of St. Michael, the demons generally, in 
certain small figures of lost souls impaled and agon- 
izing, and the marvellous shading of the flames, so 
terrible in their reality and truth to nature. The 
same power is seen in the “ Taking Down from the 
Cross,” in the effect produced in many of the lead- 
ing figures by a few bold strokes of the pencil, in 
the conception of the demon behind the fiery 
fie and the wonderful shading of its bars. The 

ing defects, not peculiar to the windows, but 
rather the conventional faults of the period, are 
crude anatomy, faulty drawing, defective fore- 
shortening and perspective. 

But all these defects can be pointed out in the 
earlier works of the great German master. Mrs. 
Heaton mentions several instances of conven- 
tionally bad drawing, as, for example, in a “Cruci- 
fixion” in the possession of the Rev. J. Fuller Rus- 
sell ; in the “Binding of Satan for 1000 Years,” and 





says of the “Last Judgment” that it “ resembles, 
in some degree, the archaic productions of early 
art.” In another place she admits that “ Diirer’s 
nude forms have certainly very little either of 
majesty or grace.” Waagen says the same in 
other words. Bryan nrentions his faults in respect 
to anatomy, especially the want of gracefulness of 
form, and the stiff and formal character of his 
figures and drapery. Among very numerous in- 
stances of faulty anatomy in his works, I may call 
attention to the attendant animals in the “ Ado- 
ration of the Magi,” of 1504, and the wretched 
doves seen in the “ Annunciation” and “ Ascen- 
sion.” Even in a “ Crucifixion” as late as 1516, the 
same sort of ugly dove is seen. The eagle and ox 
seen in one of the series of the Apocalypse are 
both wanting in “ power” and correct drawing. 
Defective “ foreshortening” is found in Diirer’s 
St. Sigismund, where it gives the face a twisted 
and unnatural appearance (similar to several 
figures of the prophets at Fairford) ; and in his 
own portrait of 1498, wherein the hands and arms 
are too large, and the face somewhat peculiar. But 
Diirer himself admits his own deficiency in this 
respect, since he tells us, in his own words, that 
he went to Bologna, in 1506, to learn “the secret 
art of perspective,” thus implying that up to this 
time he had not mastered that “art.” To sum up, 
whatever argument may be founded on “ style” in 
opposition to the authorship, none seems to have 
had any influence over such an eminently good 
judge as Van Dyck, who said, on the authority of 
a MS. in the Bodleian, “ that the drawing was the 
work of Diirer.” And, whatever defects may be 
found in the windows, they must have very little 
weight in the scale against the excellencies which 
have merited the encomiums of so many eminent 
men, and among the rest of that same master, who 
declared that “many of the figures were so excel- 
lently well done that they could not be exceeded 
by the best pencil.” J. Powe... 





GOUPY’S CARICATURE OF HANDEL. 

Joseph Goupy was born at Nevers, France. He 
came to England when very young and settled 
here. In conjunction with Tillemans, he was 
scene-painter to the Opera. He was a fashionable 
drawing-master, and taught Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and the royal princesses. He died in 
London, at an advanced age, in 1763. His col- 
lection of drawings, prints, and copper-plates was 
sold by auction, April 3, 1770, by Langford & Son. 

A question has often been asked, what was the 
cause of Goupy’s caricaturing Handel? He painted 
the scenes for his Admetus in 1727, and must have 
frequently met the great master, in pursuance of 
his duties as musical instructor to the princesses, 
and elsewhere. In fact, we know that they were 
on friendly terms with each other, in the early 
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part, at least, of Handel’s career. What, then, was 
the cause of quarrel? The explanation is pretty 
elear from what follows. 

Miss Letitia Hawkins (the daughter of the 
musical historian, Sir John) published two volumes 
of Anecdotes in 1824, a work well known and com- 
monly met with at the stalls. Not so a previous 
volume, bearing date 1822, which, for some reason 
or other, rarely occurs, and has altogether escaped 
the notice of anecdote hunters. This volume, 
which is full of interest, contains the solution of 
the mystery in these words :— 

“At a time when Handel's circumstances were less 
prosperous than they had been, he invited Goupy to dine 
with him. The meal was plain and frugal, as he had 
warned his guest it must be ; and for this Handel again 
apologized, adding that he would give him as hearty a 
welcome as when he could treat with claret and French 
dishes. Goupy returned a cordial reply; and they dined. 
Soon after dinner, Handel left the room, and his absence 
was so long, that Goupy at last, for want of other em- 
ploy, strolled into the adjoining back-room, and walking 
up to a window, which looked diagonally on that of a 
small third room, he saw his host sitting at a table 
covered with such delicacies as he had lamented his 
inability to afford his friend. Goupy, to whom possibly 
such viands had little less relish than to his host, was so 
enraged, that he quitted the house abruptly, and pub- 
lished the engraving or etching—for my memory does 
not retain the fact accurately—in which Handel figures 
asa hog in the midst of dainties. It is impossible to 
defend, or even to excuse, Handel ; but we may extract 
from the fact some comfort for mediocrity of talent, by 
ealling attention to the almost invariable truth, that, as 
if in mercy to the weakness of human nature, which 
cannot endure any pretension to entire superiority, the 
balance is generally pretty accurately adjusted between 
great excellence and great deficiency.” 


A somewhat similar story is told by Burney of 
a Mr. Brown, who, dining with Handel, had 
the bad taste to peep through a keyhole, and 
eaught the mighty master drinking Burgundy, 
while his guest was regaled with simple port ! 
Schoelcher, who quotes this latter anecdote, is in- 
dignant, and says that “it is diametrically opposed 
to Handel’s character for liberality.” Granted 
that Handel was liberal in the main, a man so fond 
of good living, as all evidence shows that he was, 
will sometimes do shabby things when his appetite 
is concerned. The story told by Miss Hawkins, 
with the subsequent publication of the caricature, 
is alone sufficient to prove the fact of Handel’s 
love for good living. 

If we require any more proof, let us take the 
lines in The Scandalizade, a satirical poem pub- 
lished in 1750, not hitherto quoted by those who 
have written upon Handel. Heidegger, the opera 
manager, so celebrated for his extreme ugliness, is 
nen al ridiculing Handel for his unwieldy 
figure :— 


“* Ho, there! to whom none can, forsooth, hold a 


candle, 
Call’d the lovely faced Heidegger out to George 
Handel, 





‘In arranging the poet’s sweet lines to a tune, 
Such as God save the King! or the famed Tenth of 
June! 

How amply your corpulence fills up the chair— 

Like mine host at an inn, or a London Lord Mayor ! 

Three yards at the least round about in the waist ; 

In dimensions your face like the sun in the west. 

But a chine of good pork, and a brace of good fowls, 

A dozen-pound turbot, and two pair of soles, 

With bread in proportion, devour'd at a meal, 

How incredibly strange, and how monstrous to tell ! 

Needs must that your gains and your income be large, 

To support such a vast uxsupportable charge ! 

Retrench, or ere long you may set your own dirge.’” 

The composer retorts on his antagonist, and ex- 
presses indignation at the charge of over-eating :— 
“* Wouldst upbraid with ill-nature, as monstrous and 

vast. 

My moderate eating and delicate taste, 

When I paid but two hundred a year for my board? 

True, my landlord soon after the bargain deplor'd ; 

Withdrew, became bankrupt, a prey to the law, 

His effects swallow'd up in disputing a flaw 

’Mong counsel, attorneys, commissioners, and such, 

And all the long train so accustom’d to touch. 

But what is this matter of bankrupt to me? 

All folks must abide by the terms they agree : 

If guilty my stomach, my conscience is free.’” 

And now for Goupy’s caricature. The original 
drawing is in coloured crayons, and differs some- 
what from the engraving. It was in the celebrated 
collection of Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill, 
and subsequently appeared in a sale at Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson’s, when it passed into the 
hands of the writer of this article, who now 
possesses it. The engraving was published (accord- 
ing to the late Mr. Hawkins, of the British 
Museum) in 1730, and is of the greatest rarity. 
It exhibits Handel seated at the organ, with a 
boar’s head furnished with enormous tusks and a 
colossal wig. (Handel was notorious for his enoy- 
mous white wig, the shake of which was ominous 
when he conducted.) Upon this wig perches an 
owl, alluding, perhaps, to his habits of retirement. 
Handel sits upon a beer-barrel ; a ham and fowls 
are attached to the organ-pipes ; a turbot is set 
upon a pile of books, and the apartment is strewn 
with oyster shells. The musician has a scroll 
beneath his feet, upon which is written “Pension, 
Benefit, Nobility, Friendship,” and behind the 
organ stands Aisop, who offers the organist a 
mirror. In the midst of the chamber, which is in 
great disorder, are kettle-drums, a hunting horn, 4 
side drum, and an enormous trumpet ; and through 
an open window are visible a donkey’s head, bray- 
ing, and a park of artillery, which is fired, without 
cannoniers, by the blazing music of the organist. 
Above the engraving is inscribed, “The true 
representation and character,” &c.; and below are 
these four lines :— 

“ Strange monsters have adorned the stage, 
Not Afric’s coast produces more ; 
And yet no land, nor clime, nor age, 
Have equalled this harmonious boar.” 
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The print was reproduced on another occasion; a 
little differently treated and poorly drawn. On 
the scroll of this we find, “Iam myself alone” ; 
and the inscription is likewise changed into “‘ The 
Charming Brute” :— 

“ The figure ’s odd—yet who would think, 

Within this tunne of meat and drink, 

There dwells a soul of soft desires, 

And all that harmony inspires? 

Can contrast such as this be found 

Upon the globe’s extensive round ? 

There can—yon hogshead is his seat, 

His sole devotion is—to eat.” 
It is said to have been published “ conformably 
to the law of 1754.” 

The original drawing, as I have intimated, differs 
in some respects from the engraving. The donkey’s 
head and the park of artillery are omitted, and in 
their place appears a horse, and what looks some- 
thing like the wall and entrance-gate to Burling- 
ton House. Epwarp F. Riwpavtr. 





Tse QueEen’s New Desicnation.—As some 
alteration in the style of the Sovereign seems in- 
evitable, I am surprised that no one has suggested 
what a good opportunity is now afforded to sim- 
plify the elaborate and very clumsy one which 
now exists (viz., “of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 
the Faith,” &c.), by taking therefrom, instead of 
merely adding thereto. 

As the English people cannot be content with- 
out Queen, and the Indians (Mr. Disraeli, and, 
it is supposed, Her Majesty herself) without Em- 
press, so that the same title cannot be used (which 
would have been much better) for both nations, 
why should not the style run thus: “ Queen of 
England, and Empress of India and the British 
Dominions” ? 

If Scotland and Ireland cannot be contented 
with a preamble, stating that “England” in this 
case is held to include them, better have “ Queen 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” than, as at 
present, “of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” What is Great Britain as distin- 
guished from Britain, or from Little Britain? If 
the Latin name be used (though “England” is far 
more simple, and we do not generally speak of 
France as “ Gaul”), would not “ Britain” be better 
than “Great Britain,” for, I suppose, the rights of 
the Tepresentative of Little Britain, though still 
outlying, could be dealt with or destroyed by Act 
of Parliament ? ‘ ; 

When the Queen is spoken of as “Her Britannic 

jesty,” is that correct, according to the present 
style? Is it “justice to Ireland” so to speak of 
her? Should ‘she not be rather “Her Great 
Britannic and Irish Majesty”? And should not 

popular song run “Great Britons, strike home”? 

As to “Defender of the Faith,” if it means the 





established faith in England, it is ridiculous ; for 
the Queen is not only the defender but the actual 
“Head” of it. She might as well be styled “Queen 
of England, and Defender of the Rights of the 
Crown.” When the faith meant the faith then 
common to almost the whole of Europe, and of 
which the Pope was the head, the title of “‘De- 
fender,” as conferred by him on Henry VIIL., had 
sense and reason in it. The faith in Scotland 
does not acknowledge its “ Defender,” while there 
is legally no faith at all to defend in Ireland ; so 
that, after all, if this title must be retained, it is as 
well applied (and certainly more appropriately) to 
a faith of which some other person than its “ De- 
fender” is the “ Head,” such as to the faith of 
3rahma, as in the much abused style proposed by 
Mr. Disraeli, viz., “Defender of the Faith, and 
Empress of India.” G. E. C. 
P.S.—As the prevailing taste is all for addition 
(without any subtraction), if the “Home Rulers” 
gain their point, the style would, I presume, be 
altered to “ of the disunited kingdom,” &c. 


Aprit Foor Day.—It may be interesting to 
note that, just as in spring we in Europe have our 
day of All Fools, and as the Romans had their 
Festum Stultorum, so in the Brahman festival of 
spring, the Héli, the carnival of the Hindoos, one 
of the principal diversions of our fellow subjects is 
to send people on errands and expeditions that are 
to end in disappointment, and raise a laugh at the 
expense of the person sent. The identity of this 
practice with making April fools is noticed by 
Maurice, who remarks that 
“the boundless hilarity and jocund sports, prevalent 
on the Ist of April in England and during the Holf 
festival in India, have their origin in the ancient prac- 
tice of celebrating, with festival rites, the period of the 
vernal equinox.” 

Cp. Garrett, Dict. of India (Supplement, p. 50). 

A. L. MarHew. 

Oxford. 


Aprit Foot.—The old custom of making April 
fools, according to Mr. F. K. Robinson (Glossary 
of Words used in the Neighbourhood of Whitby, 
English Dialect Society’s Series of Original Glos- 
saries), “is said to have proceeded from — 
insane persons be at large on the Ist of April, 
when amusement was made by sending them on 
ridiculous errands.” April Day is here called 
“ Feals’ Haliday ”=fools’ holiday, and an April 
fool in the neighbourhood of Whitby is an “ April 
gowk.” E—p. 


Ovip axnp Dr. Warrs.—It is, if I remember 
rightly, recorded of Dr. Watts, in his boyish days, 
that, being reproved by his father for perpetual 
rhyming, he answered unconsciously :— 

* Pray, father, do some pity take, 
And I will no more verses make.” 
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Fuller relates, in his Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times (1680), as a “ tradition of Ovid,” that, 
“ when his Father was about to beat him for following 
the pleasant but profitiess study of Poetry, he under cor- 
rection promised his Father never to make a Verse, and 
made a Jerse in his very Promise: probably the same 
in sense, but certainly more elegant for composure than 
this Verse, which common credulity hath taken up :— 
Parce precor, Genitor, posthac non versificabo. 
Father, on me pity take, 
Verses I no more will make.” 


x, P. D. 


“Tue LITTLE PosTMASTER OF PHILADELPHIA.” 
—Thus Thackeray speaks of Benjamin Franklin, 
in his novel of The Virginians, under an errone- 
ous supposition that Franklin was a short man. 
He was five feet nine inches in height, which was 
above the middle height of men at that day and 
now. Bar-Pornrt. 

Philadelphia. 


Country Svurerstitions.—A clergyman’s wife 
in Shropshire hurt her foot, while walking in her 
garden, by treading on a nail sticking in a piece 
of wood. The wound not healing after the ordinary 
remedies had been applied, she showed it to a 
woman in the village much renowned as a doctress. 
This person asked gravely what had been done 
with the nail which had caused the hurt. She 
was told it probably remained where it was. 
“Ah!” she said, “you should have got a nice 
piece of fat bacon, and put the nail into it. Your 
foot would have healed quickly enough then.” 
Surely this is carrying the Gospel principle of re- 
turning good for evil to a great extent. i. B. 


Symonps Famity.—I copy the following notes 
from the fly-leaf of a devotional work that has 
lately come into my possession. They seem worth 
preserving, if only as illustrating that original 
meaning of “ gossip,” which, since their date, has 
quite gone out—in “society,” at least :— 

“Thomas and Penelope Symonds married Thursday, 
Feb. 4, 1713/4. Children born to them :— 

1. William, on Fryday, March 11, 1714/5. Xtned on 
Thursday, March 17. Gossips: S* Jobn Williams, M‘ 
W" Symonds ; Sister Massie, Sister Gwillym. 

2. Mary, on Thursday, August 9, 1716. Xtned the 
same day. Gossips: Bro. Hurleston, M' Sam. Benson ; 
Lady Chandois, Cos. Powell. 

3. Penelope, on Friday, Jan’ 10, 1717/8. Xtned the 
same day. Gossips: Cos. Brown Willis, Cos. Joh. Smith ; 
Aunt Atterbury. 

4. Thomas, on Friday, March 27, 1718/9. Xtned y* 
same day. Gossips: S* Edward Williams, Bro. Rob. 
Symonds; Aunt Eliz. Symonds. 

5. Robert, on Monday, Aug. 14,1721. Xtned y* same 
day. Gos-ips: Bro. Gwillym, Mr. Geers; Sister Hurles- 
ton, Cos. Hartstonge. 

John, born Thursday, Sept. 5, 1728. Gossips: Bro. 
Massie, \" Herb‘ Aubrey, Jun"; M™ Shakerley. ’ 

Joun W. Bonz, F.S.A. 


Recornps or Lone Service.—A. J. M. and 
other of the correspondents of “N. & Q.” are 





interested in records of long service, and I think 
the following, which I recently copied from a 
stone in the churchyard of Carlton-in-Lindrick, 
Notts, will be acceptable to them :— 

“In | Memory | of | Wil™ Tinker | Who Departed this 
Life Dec" 18, 1841 | Aged 86 years. | He was a faithful 
and confidential | servant to the following noble and | 
Illustrious persons, for upwards of | 60 years, viz :— 
Marquis of Rockingham 3 years. | Lord George Caven- 
dish 4. Prince | of Wales, afterwards George 4", 13. | 
FP. P. Delme Radcliffe, Esq", 42. | By each Individual he 
was respect-| ed for his Videlity and Integrity, | and 
being kind to his fellow ser- | vants he was deservedly 
beloved.” 

THomas Ratcuirre, 


Worksop. 


Benrine’s Srraits.—The late Mr. Redmond 
Conyngham, of this city, was of opinion that Asia 
and America were formerly united, and were 
separated by a convulsion, referred to in the fol- 
lowing verse of the Bible :— 

“ And unto Eber were born two sons: the name of 
the one was Peleg; because in Ais days the earth was 
divided: and his brother's name was Joktan.” — 
1 Chronicles, ch. i. v. 19. 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Biacxtuorn WIinTER.—This period at the 
beginning of April is called by a whimsical name 
among the country people in parts of Leinster, and 
they tell a singular fable to account for it. They 
say that March was resolved to starve to death a 
certain lean old cow on a bare pasture ; but April 
came, and then the poor beast kicked up her heels, 
and cried, “ Now, at last, I am safe.” But March 
was not to be baffled. He went to April and 
begzed the loan of a few days, that he might kill 
the cow, in which he succeeded. Hence these are 
called “the borrowed days,” from their coldness, 
so unlike the general mildness of April. 

8. 


“ Force-put.”—A tradesman of this place told 
me recently that he had left his house very early 
that day, “ but not from choice, ’twas a force-put” ; 
meaning that his business had rendered it necessary 
for him to do so, Force was pronounced so as to 
rhyme with dose, and put with but. I have fre- 
quently heard the same expression in East Corn- 
wall. Wm. PencELvy. 

Torquay. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
oll uty matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their qucries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Ricnarpson Famity.—I should be greatly 


obliged if contiibutors to “N. & Q.,” who are 
skilled in family history, would kindly endeavour 
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to assist my inquiries relative to the following 
persons :— 

1, Wm. Richardson, Ea» Accountant-General to the 
E. India Company, ob. Oct. 23, 1799, et. fifty-three. 
Of what descent was he? The arms assigned to him, 
viz., ermine, on a chief sa. three lions’ heads, ar., would 
appear to be a special grant. 

2. Rev. Mr. Richardson, Master of the Free School, 
Blackheath. He appears as one of the subscribers to 
Dart’s History of Canterbury, ed. 1726, and his arms are 
therein given as “ Arg. three demi-lions ramp. couped, 
sa.” To what family did he belong? 

3. Francis Richardson, Esq., Colonel of the Ist Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, who married, in the last century, 
Letitia, only daughter of William Moseley, Esq., of Ows- 
den, co. Suffolk. To what family did he belong, and 
what were his arms? 

4. Mr. Jno. Richardson, of the Market Place, Leeds, 
living 1681-1700. An inquiry was made about him in 
“N.& Q,” 5S. ii. 230, and I should be glad to com- 
municate with the inquirer. 

5. Dr. Richardson, Master, first of Peterhouse, and 
afterwards of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was one 
of the fifty-four persons appointed by King James I. to 
produce the authorized version of the Bible. He died 
about 1625, and is buried in Trinity College Chapel. Of 
what family was he! 

6. Dr. Jno. Richardson, Dean of Rochester, who died 
1636. Of what family was he ? 

7. John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &c. I 
have an engraving from a portrait by Phillips, R.A., 
published 1828. Of what family was he? 

8. David Lester Richardson, Esq., poet, engraved 
portrait, dated 1827. To what family did he belong? 

9. Samuel Richardson, the famous novelist, born 
1689, ob. 1761, buried in St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. Is 
anything known of his family and descent ? 

10. Joseph Richardson, Esq., M.P. for Newport. St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, barrister-at-law, author of 
several plays and other works, ob. 1803. Of what 
family was he? 

ll. Sir John Richardson, Kt., one of the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas. His portrait, engraved by 
Holl from a picture by Allingham, is dated 1830. What 
is known of his family and descent ? 

12. J. Richardson, painter, and author of several 
works on painting. An etching of himself, by his own 
hand, is dated 1738. Ob. 1745. To what family did he 
belong ? 

13. John Richardson, D.D., Bishop of Ardagh, et. 
eeventy-four in 1653. With an engraved portrait, pub- 
lished 1804, his arms are given as “ On a fess between 
three pheons, five . . . ., or perhaps guttée ... Crest, 
an angel sounding a trumpet.” I should be glad to have 
the correct blazon of this coat, and some account of the 
family of the prelate. 

14. Sir William Richardson, Kt., buried in the church- 
yard of Bermondsey, a.p. 1769, v. Lysons’s Surrey, vol. i. 
p. 551. Is anything known of his family or descent? 


Armorial bearings in any case will be particularly 
welcome. Roysse. 


Coronet Ropert Watsn.—I am anxious to 
Ascertain some particulars of this officer for a special 
ary and I apply for help to the readers of 

-&Q.” Of what Irish family was he the last 
surviving member ? 

In the second edition of The Historic and Local 
New Bath Guide (published long since in Bath, 





but without a date), the following paragraph is 
given, p. 62 :— 

“ But perhaps the monument which. of all others in 
this noble fabric [the Abbey Church, Bath], is most re- 
markable for happiness of design, is that against a pillar 
in the south aisle, erected to the memory of Colonel 
Walsh, with this inscription :—‘ Near this place lies the 
body of Robert Walsh, Esq., late Lieutenant-Colonel in 
his Majesty’s service. He departed this life 12th Sep- 
tember, 1788, aged 66 years. By the death of this gentle- 
man an ancient and respectable family in Ireland became 
extinct.’ A column, broken in the middle, and its orna- 
mented capital fallen to the ground, appropriately desig- 
nates the line of descent being overturned.” 

Thanks to some one who has not given his name 
(the Guide being an anonymous publication), the 
foregoing inscription has been preserved ; but the 
monument in question, if I mistake not, has dis- 
appeared from public view. 

In the north side-aisle of the building there is a 
small tablet in memory of “ Pierce Walsh, Esq., 
of the Kingdom of Ireland,” who died August 10, 
1801; and another in memory of his relict, 
Eleanora Walsh, who died October 9, 1803. 

ABHBA. 


“ DAm,” the name of an Indian coin, the twenty- 
fifth part of a paisa—the coinage in which the 
assessment of lands is given in the Ain-ti-Akbari, 
Institutes of the Emperor Akber, translated by 
Francis Gladwin, Calcutta, 1786 ; Hindoostance 
and English Dictionary, by W. C. Smyth, Esq., 
1820. Is this the coinage, with Hebrew characters 
upon them, supposed to be the Jewish bosh ? and 
is the name connected in any way with the English 
saying, “ Not worth a damn”? Bosh, “N. & Q.,” 
5" §. iii. 378. E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 

Tue Sanctus Bett : “ Tae WacKERELL.”—In 
the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Andrew’s, Can- 
terbury, are these entries (amongst others) relating 
to the “ wackerell” :— 

“1510. Payd for a cord for the wakrell. 
It. For gogyns and other smale gere. 

1517. For the makyng of a whylle to the «wacrell. 

1519. For a baldryk to the wackerell.” 

There are other entries showing that the wackerell 

was rung with a cord, while the other bells 

had “ropys.” Query, whence the derivation of 

“wackerell”? Is the word known outside of 

Kent ? Tuomas Norra. 
The Bank, Leicester. 


“Essays BY AN INVALID.” 
Is it known who wrote these ? 
Cumberland. 


Moxon. 1844.— 
M. P. 


Rounp Rosty.—I am aware of the explanation 
of this term afforded by Webster and other philo- 
logists, but should be glad to learn why it is so 
called, and the date of its introduction to the 
English language. THETA. 
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Burrerriy-Motu.—In The Student’s English 
Dictionary, 1865, the above curious combination 
occurs, s.v. “ Chrysalis,” where the pupa of Pieris 
brassice is figured as that of the « chrysalis of the 
white butterfly-moth.” This is a remarkable 
blunder for even a lexicographer to make. Under 
the head of “ Moth” the author gives: “ A small 
insect which breeds in yarn and garments, and 
often eats and destroys them,” utterly ignoring 
the two thousand, or thereabouts, which defoliate, 
in the larva state, our trees, &e. It is only in the 
larva state, of course, that the moth feeds on 
“yarn and garments.” The same authority says 
the word “butterfly” is “probably from the 
colour of one of the species.” Dr. Johnson (who 
gives the A.-S. buter-flege) says, “So named be- 
cause it first appears at the beginning of the season 
for butter.” Neither explanation is quite satis- 
factory to my mind. Will some learned reader 
of “N. & Q.” kindly enlighten my darkness ? 

Morn. 


Sir A. G. Jacksoyn.—Will some one give me 
information respecting a Sir Alex. Gilbert Jackson, 
supposed to have lived about George II.’s or early 
part of George III.’s reign? I have a valuable 
miniature of him, represented in long dark curled 
wig, bands, and violet robes. Moscow. 


“Wuire Lapres’ Roap.”—What is the origin 
of this name, applied to one of the principal 
highways in Bristol, or rather Clifton, upon which 
tram-cars now run? I imagine (and indeed have 
heard a suggestion to that effect) that apparitions 
of some defunct ladies were supposed to have 
been seen there formerly, but I should like to 
know if my surmise is correct. F. B. D. 

Bristol. 


Batiaps.—Can any of your readers give me 
the complete (I believe) ballad, with the writer’s 
name, of which the following is a verse 7— 

“ A nosegay once of beauteous flowers, 
Steeped in morning dew, 
I gave her in those laughing hours 
When all of life was new.” 
It is, I believe, set to music ; and I shall be glad 
if any one can also give me the composer’s and 
publisher’s name. J. M. 

“ History or Sir Biity, or BrtuerRicay, AND 
mis Squire Ricarvo.”—In Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, under the heading of “ Bride-Ales,” 
allusion is made to this work as a very admirable 
parody on Don Quixote. Any information re- 
specting this work, its author and publisher, will 


greatly oblige. 
J. A. Sparvet-Barty, F.S.A. 


Billericay, Essex. 


Tue History or Smerry.—I am engaged in 
writing a history of sherry, for which I have 





obtained much valuable information from the 
municipal archives of Jerez and other sources, 
during a recent visit to the south of Spain. I 
have also noted a fund of references to the wine, 
either as sack or sherry, by writers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Still, I shall 
feel obliged to any, whose reading has taken a 
wider range than my own, who will assist me by 
pointing out those less familiar allusions to either 
sack or sherry which they may have met with in 
the literature of the eighteenth or two preceding 
centuries. Henry VIZETELLY. 


“ Montis tnstentA Catpr,”—Can any one in- 
form me what is the meaning of the motto borne 
by the 58th Regiment, “‘ Montis insignia Calpe” ? 
I am aware that “Calpe” is the ancient name for 
Gibraltar, but can make no sense of the combined 
words, E. R. 


Sitxk TarowstTers’ Company : Fiturmore.—In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1734 the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fillimore to be clerk of the Silk 
Throwsters’ Company is notified. Who was this 
Mr. Fillimore? Does the Silk Throwsters’ Com- 
pany still exist? It is given in Whitaker's 
Almanack, but is omitted in Kelly’s London 
Directory. W. ©. Ws & 

Oxford. 


NapoLEton=droAAtvwyv.—In Bleek’s Lectures 
on the Apocalypse, p. 236, on Rev. ix. 11, Abaddon 
is said to be “ interpreted by droAAvwyr, Apollyon, 
Destroyer (Napoleon).” On what grounds does 
the German commentator connect the name of 
Napoleon with that of the demon of the bottom- 
less pit ? A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


MiuiTrary.—What are the best books giving an 
account of the artillery, arms, and equipments of 
the English armies between 1638 and 1660? 

A. O Vik 


SrrawBerry Hitt Lisrary : Swan Marks.— 
In Yarreli’s Hist. of British Birds, third edition, 
vol. iii. p. 224, the following occurs :— 

“The most curious books on swan marks that I have 
as yet seen were two in the library at Strawberry Hill, 
which were sold in April, 1842. They appeared in the 
catalogue, on the sixth day and eighth lot, as ‘ Two books 
of swan marks, Svo., on vellum, very rare.’ One of them 
contained 810 marks, the other 80 marks; both books 
commenced with a royal mark.” 

Can any of your readers inform me where these 
books are now, and whether they are accessible to 
inspection? I wish particularly to know what the 
swan mark of the Mille family, of Greatham, in 
Sussex, was. . C. BE. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


ArstwaL Transept GapiEs.—In front of the 
Madras College here there stands an ivy-cove 
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fragment of the Dominican friary founded by 
Bishop William Wishart in 1274. It formed the 
northern transept of the church, and has the pecu- 
liarity of terminating in a trigonal apse. This 
apsidal termination of a transept gable, though not 
uncommon on the Continent, as in the cathedral 
churches of Tournay, Noyon, and Pisa, has no 
example in England, according to Parker's Glos- 
sary, and, so far as I am aware, our St. Andrews 
specimen is unique in Scotland. This would seem 
to indicate the employment of foreign architects ; 
but perhaps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” can 
suggest some other explanation of this variation 
from normal usage. J. A. Buack. 
St. Andrews, Fife. 


Frances Vere, Countess or Surrey.—This 
lady, daughter of John, fifteenth Earl of Oxford, 
married, Feb. 13, 1532, Henry Howard, the poet 
Earl of Surrey. Will any one kindly help me to 
ascertain the dates of her birth and death? I am 
under the impression that she survived her hus- 
band. I should also be glad to know the date of 
marriage of her brother John, sixteenth Earl, with 
Lady Dorothy Neville, which seems to have been 
before 1537. HERMENTRUDE. 


PortucvEsE Morpore.—On the obverse of a 
Portuguese moidore, dated 1717, thé cross of the 
Order of Christ is cantoned with four capital letters 
B, instead of the quatrefoils which so often appear 
on the crusados and other Portuguese coins. 
What did these letters denote ? 

J. Woopwarp. 


Tae (EcumenicaL CounciL AND THE ARCH- 
BIsHoP OF MiLan.—Was the Archbishop of Milan 
invited to this Council? If not, why? Had he 
been invited, would he (following past history and 
precedents) have gone to the grand conclave? If 
invited, and did not attend, upon what grounds, 
from a modern point of view, would he excuse 
himself ? J. F. E. 

Bristol. 


Hocartn.—I have a copy of an edition of 
Hogarth’s prints, published by Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, & Orme. The title-page, &c., are wanting. 
Can you inform me of the date of its publication, 
the subject of the first plate, and oblige me with a 
copy (in MS.) of the title-page, &c. ? 

Reoinatp W. Corass. 

3, Margaret Street, Hull. 


Sarsante Lrerary.—Is any account to be 
found of the collector of this library, and of its 
formation, beyond that in Maffei, Verona Illus- 
trata ? > ae 

wi EristoL2 Osscurorum Vivorvum” (sic).—An 
article on this book appeared some years ago in 
one of the quarterlies, I believe the Edinburgh. 





Can any one kindly tell me the number or 
volume ? . We 
Fleet Street. 


SHELLEY.—Will any of your readers offer some 
short explanation of the following lines, taken from 
The Sensitive Plant, Part I., stanza 18 ?— 

“ But the Sensitive Plant, which could give small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than ever 
Where none wanted but it: belonged to the giver.” 

J. 8. 8. 

St. Stephen's Club, 8. W. 


Mrs, Letrice, tHE Piayer.—Who was Mrs. 
Lettice, the player, who in June, 1693, stood in 
the pillory in the Strand for having sung a lam- 
poon on the Queen? She was offered a pardon to 
discover the author of the libel, of which several 
copies were found at her lodgings. See Fifth 
Report Historical MSS. Commission, p. 384. 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


IncomE AND Property Tax IN Foreicn 
Countriges.—Where shall I find an account in 
English of the particular method of levy and 
assessment? Italy, Germany, Turkey, and America 
are said to raise income tax. Cours Crovt. 





Replies. 


BELL HORSES. 
(5 §. iv. 408, 521; v. 134, 197.) 

In olden time—and I refer chiefly to my own 
part of the country—this place, Churchdown, four 
miles distant from Gloucester, was connected with 
that city by grass roads unstoned. These, of 
course, in wet seasons became, with a little tread- 
ing of men and beasts, just such boggy tracks in 
stiff blue clay as our fancy may picture. The out- 
come of this state of things I will examine. The 
roads were formerly lined with causeways, or raised 
side-paths, some three or four feet high, to lift 
pedestrians out of the mire. But, as will be shown, 
this remedy proved worse than the evil; for, 
through the causeways taking from the width of 
the roads, the treading of pack-horses and cattle 
was confined to a more limited space, and thus 
converted the narrowed roads into what were little 
better than wide muddy ditches or trenches. Now, 
so wretchedly bad, and at times impassable, were 
they, that, earlyin the sixteenth century, the chantry 
priests who came out from St. Oswald’s Priory, at 
Gloucester, to serve the parish church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, at Churchdown, and who were bound 
to perform certain functions—for example, to say 
mortuary masses for the repose of the departed— 
could not return to their home at the Priory, and 
therefore took up their quarters at the church, in 
the parvise chamber, over the north porch, still 
existing. This parvise is of stone, and some of the 
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largest blocks on the east and west sides are of old 
coffins and coffin-slabs of the monks. These large 
stones are ornamented with not inelegant incised 
floriated crosses (temp. Ed. L.-II.). In this upper 
room, to which one mounts by winding stone stairs 
in the thickness of the wall, are some stone corbels 
rojecting from one side of the wall; these, I 
ancy, must have supported a wide ledge, or floor 
for a dormitory. There is also a fireplace that 
communicates outside with a good style of me- 
dizval chimney, on a level with the eaves of the 
roof. The necessity for such a room as this arose, 
no doubt, from the deplorable state of the roads, 
whiclr practically, during the worst part of the 
year, cut off communication with the city, at least 
for pedestrians such as monks and priests. Add 
to this that, within only the last hundred to 
a hundred and fifty years, the parish roads were so 
miserable that the farmers went to some expense 
in building stabling near the church, wherein they 
could put up their nags during divine service ; 
for in wet weather they were obliged to come on 
horseback. Within the last fifteen years, all these 
old causeways have been swept away, and the 
roads widened and levelled ; and, moreover, have 
received a macadamizing with what Southey spoke 
of as the “sublime and beautiful,” which the 
Bristolians cart away from their lovely rocks that 
form the gorge of the Avon. After this preamble, 
we must at once see that the contracted width of 
the old roads led to this, that the travelling pack- 
horses, even in single file, would not have too 
much room to each other when they met ; 
_ and besides, in ion days of no highway boards or 
road surveyors, there must have been weak and 
dangerous places, veritable quagmires, where per- 
haps a spring welled out, or water stood upon the 
clay ; for there were no draining pipes then, and if a 
little improvement was attempted, it was by means 
of poor fagot draining. Imagine, then, this de- 
plorable state of the roads, and it is plain that the 
poor drivers of pack-horses must have gladly re- 
sorted to any simple warning, such as the pack- 
bell would afford them, against the danger of 
meeting and jostling one another, or tilting against 
the travelling horseman, generally a yeoman, with 
his wife sesched on pillion, holding on behind the 
master, not as Tennyson sings of the happy 
Princess— 
“‘ And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills she went” 
—but, on the contrary, as the old Somersetshire 
ballad of “Mr. Guy and the Robbers ” tells it,— 
“A man o’ veelin 
Vor a ooman in distress, 
Than took ‘er up behind en ; 
A cood'n do na less. 
A corr’d ‘er trunk avaur en, 
And by hiz belt o” leather 
Abid her hawid vast ; on tha rawd, 
Athout much tak, together.” 





A yeoman living in the neighbourhood has told 
me that he has, amongst his household effects, one 
of these pillions, on which the better half of one of 
his forefathers travelled to the ancient city to 
market. Further, in reference to the pack-horse 
bells, I happen to have a specimen, which came 
into my possession thus: having built a house 
here, about fifteen years ago, a long serpentine 
drive was made leading up to it, and passing across 
a line of depression that evidently indicated the 
site of an old road. Whilst this was being cut 
through the slope of the hill, the workmen dug up 
an old pack-horse bell, which it will be as well to 
describe. I may remark, in passing, how strange 
it is that, if you cut beneath the soil almost any- 
where, you meet with ground that has been dis- 
turbed before, historical land-surfaces. Here, in 
the cutting before mentioned, at a depth of some 
four or five feet, were burnt hearth or other stones, 
charred and carbonized matter, such as bones and 
the like, all speaking forcibly of past settlers, who 
had played their petty part, gone their way, and of 
whom we know nothing. My pack-horse bell is of 
antique style, made of bell metal, globular in form, 
about two and three-quarter inches in diameter, 
with an equatorial bead around it, in relief, to 
strengthen it; two circular perforations, three- 
tenths of an inch wide, in each hemisphere, and 
on the lower half a peculiar fluted intaglio pattern; 
the thickness of metal, exclusive of circular bead 
or rim, one-twelfth of an inch. The link on the 
top, by which it was fastened, is of the shape of 
the final Hebrew letter Mem. F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


The following excerpt from the Memoirs of the 
Life of the late Mrs. Catherine Coppe, written by 
Herself, York, 1826, will leave little doubt as to 
the meaning of the term bell-horses :— 

“This part of Yorkshire (i.e. Craven), at the time of 
which I am speaking (1740), was insulated from the rest 
of the kingdom, not so much i high mountains, as 
by its almost impassable roads. No wheel carriage could 
ascend its rocky steeps ; the carriers from Richmond to 
Kendal conveyed their goods in packs upon horses ; and 
I well suneenber that one of my earliest pleasures was to 
listen to the sound of the bells hung round the neck of 
their leader, apay Bnet. v= Pd a long way 
of his compeers, as the stately alons thes 
lane by my father’s Bnew (at Long Preston), all of them 
seeming to enjoy, equally with myself, this simple music. 
If this noble animal could compose and write, what peti- 
tions and remonstrances should we not daily receive 
against the unfeeling speed of flying diligences, hackney 
post-chaises, and mail coaches !” 

I cannot refrain from giving another extract from 
the same interesting volume, affording a delightful 
glimpse of Craven life one hundred years ago :— 

“In the township of Long Preston. the greater part of 
the inhabitants who did not earn their living by daily 
labour, or by some little trade, were, as we have already 
observed, the small proprietors of land, possessing pro- 
perty from generation to generation, to the amount, 
perhaps, of from ten to one hundred pounds per annum. 
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These are denominated statesmen, and are divided into 
two classes, great and little statesmen; the former of 
whom consider themselves as among the first personages 
in the world. The usual etiquette on calling on the lady 
of a great statesman is as follows: after inviting her 
guests to come in ‘and make free,’ she dusts the chairs 
with the corner of her apron, desiring them to be seated ; 
she next takes a brush to sweep the floor, apologizing all 
the time that it was not done before their arrival. She 
then adjusts her own apparel, and not unfrequently goes 
through the whole ceremony of an entire change of 
upper garments, standing by her company with great 
unconcern, and relating the history of her family—when 
Thomas was born—where George goes to school—how 
fast he takes his learning, &c. Her dress being finished, 
she offers each of her visitors a glass of brandy, assuring 
them that ‘they are as welcome as if they were at home’; 
and this being done, she fetches a chair, and seats herself 
by them. I do not recollect a single instance in which 
any part of this ceremony was omitted, even so late as 
the year 1787.” 

A Cumbrian clergyman tells me that the above 
picture is true to the life, in respect to some parts 
of Cumberland, even at the present day. 

Cuartes A, FEDERER. 

Bradford. 


Chalmers’s lines on old Henry Parker, a sport- 
ing retainer of the Stanleys at Lathom, a.p. 1576 
(Harl. MS. 1927, fo. b), have :— 

“ With hawk, with horse, with hound, 
With hare, with hart, with bear. 


Farewell therefore, brave brute, 
That bears the boasting bell ; 

Farewell, my sweet and loving lute, 
Whim I have loved so well,” &c. 


BF. 





Mrs. Steere (5™ §. v. 123, 195.)—William 
Miller, of Lurgan, co. Armagh—the inventor of 
that “ curious speaking clock” mentioned by John 
Wesley in his ios , dated Monday, April 26, 
1762, and whose will, in the Record Office, Dublin, 
was proved in May, 1779—married Sarah —— 
(sister to Mrs. Ruth Inman, wife of Joseph Inman, 
of Ballybritain, King’s co.), and had issue one son 
and eight daughters. His second daughter, Sarah 
Miller, married Joseph Jackson, of Tincurry, co. 
Tipperary, by whom (who died in 1813) she had 
issue a son, William Jackson, who died unmarried 
May 21, 1850, and is buried in Mount Jerome 
Cemetery, Dublin, and a daughter, Mary Jackson 
(my mother). Mr. Miller’s third daughter, Ruth 
Miller, married first to Moses Manly, of Tulla- 
more, King’s co., by whom she had, with other 
issue, a son, Joshua Manly, of Monasteroris, a 
doctor in the E.L.C.S., and an only daughter, 
Sarah Manly, the authoress of Eva, who married, 
first, Laurence St. George Steele, of Rathbride, co. 
Kildare (son and heir of Laurence Steele, Esq., by 
Mary, daughter of Robert Ball, Esq., of Ball’s 
Grove, Drogheda : see Burke’s Gentry for Steele), 
captain in the Kildare Militia. On the death of 





William Armstrong, of Rathangan, also a doctor 
in the E.I.C.S. (who died June 12, 1870, having 
been a widower for a number of years). Mrs. 
Steele had no children by either marriage. While 
I write, I have before me a copy of the work 
entitled— 

“ Eva: an Historical Poem ; with Illustrative Notes, 
accompanied by some Lyric Poems. By Sarah Steele. 
Dublin: printed and sold for the author by John Jones, 
40, South Great George’s Street ; sold also in London and 
Edinburgh. 1816.” 


The work contains the poem of “Eva,” and 
lyric pieces entitled “ Sensibility,” “A Lament on 
the Death of General Ross,” who was killed at 
Baltimore, 1814, and “ Reflections in a Church- 
yard.” This poem of Eva was published by sub- 
scription ; it contains a list of the subscribers’ 
names, and is the only work in the form of a 
book written by Mrs. Steele. There are many of 
her fugitive poems, which appeared in (I think) 
the Dublin newspapers, signed “Emma,” and 
which were written in answer to similar poems 
written and signed “Carus” (a Mr. Car, a 
divinity student). 

During the old coaching days, Mrs. Steele had 
occasion to travel from Dublin to the co. Tipperary, 
and one of the usual stopping places for the coach 
was at the Ballitore Inn, then kept by a man 
named Leadbeater ; and, while waiting there, she 
scratched the following rhyme on one of the 
window-panes :— 

“Och, such a sweet inn myself ne'er saw before 

As the Quaker's Leadbeater’s of neat Ballitore ; 
And whenever I come this way until he is dead, 
I'll always put up with a beater of Lead.” 


Robert Southey’s eulogium on Mrs. Steele, wherein 
he says, “ She certainly possesses great genius, and 
many parts of her poem are very beautiful both in 
feeling and expression: I would not say this 
unless I thought so,” is more than sufficient, and 
would throw completely into the shade any little 
praise my weak pen could bestow ; but as she was 
a relative, now long passed away—my mother’s first 
cousin—I naturally feel grateful for any notice 
which is taken of the authoress of Eva. 

In the list of subscribers to Eva, I find the 
names of “ Miss Lovell ” and Benjamin Ball, jun., 
Esq. Wm. Jackson Picorr. 


I read a day or two ago in the Bristol Times and 
Mirror that when Robert Hall, the celebrated 
reacher, used to officiate in Broad Mead, Bristol, 
e became violently enamoured of a Miss Steele, a 
lady of great personal attractions, who, however, 
did not reciprocate his devotion. Could this Miss 


Steele have been related to the Mrs. Steele whose 
identity puzzles Dr. Dixon? 
o that the lady in question belonged 
ristol. F. B 


From his note I 
to 





in Steele, his widow married, secondly, 


Bristol. 
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“ ForRGIVE, BLEST SHADE” (5 §, v. 118, 159.) 
—Mr. Warren says, “Said to be by the Rev. 
John Gill, Curate of Newchurch.” It is true that 
the credit of writing this beautiful epitaph in Bra- 
ding Churchyard on Ann, wife of Robert Berry, of 
Alverstone Farm, has been given to Mr. Gill, but 
incorrectly. It is the commencement of an elegy, 
consisting of nine stanzas, On the Death of Mr. 
Hervey, by Miss Anne Steele, who published 
Poems on Subjects chiefly Devotional, under the 
pseudonym of Theodosia. The second edition, 
1780, published after her death, is in the British 
Museum. Mrs. Berry died in 1790. The elegy is 
in vol. ii. p. 71. The epitaph varies slightly from 
the elegy ; the alterations may, perhaps, have been 
made by Mr. Gill. Miss Steele’s authorship of the 
lines is pointed out in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 214; is 
fully examined in Dodd’s Epigrammatists under 
Anne Steele, where the first two stanzas of the 
elegy are printed, in order to show the variations ; 
and is, I think, mentioned in Pettigrew’s Chro- 
nicles of the Tombs. H. P. D. 


; 


TuEoposta (5 §, vy. 208.)—The writer passing 
under this name was Anne Steele, eldest daughter 
of a Dissenting minister living at Broughton, 
Hants. She is said to have had “a capacious, 
soaring mind enclosed in a very weak and languid 
body.” It is perhaps to her bad health that one 
may attribute the very melancholy tone pervading 
most of her poems, other than devotional, treating 
as they do chiefly of sickly persons, salutary dis- 
appointments, Delias and Silvias pensive, retire- 
ments, meditations, &c. 

Epwarp Hearp, Jun. 

See my Singers and Songs of the Church; also 
Mr. Daniel Sedgwick’s Hymns, Psalms, and Poems 
by Anne Steele, with Memoir by John Sheppard, 
1863. Jostan Miiuer, M.A. 


Theodosia was Anne Steele, daughter of a Bap- 
tist preacher at Bristol. See The Book of Praise, 
note on Hymn clx., and Allibone’s Dictionary. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Pittions (5 §. iv. 109, 234, 297, 317.)—I 
have inquired of various persons, but no one has 
seen a pillion-seat for many. years. No doubt in 
retired places people occasionally ride “double 
horse ” for short distances, with or without a rug, 
or some substitute, which is what Mr. Peacock 
may have heard of. I cannot discover what be- 
came of the pillion which belonged to my grand- 
mother’s house, and which I have often seen in 
use, covered with leather in strong sadler’s work. 
Its dark blue cloth cover, with a fringe (which, I 
suppose, was only used on formal occasions, our 
church being near), was worn out, I remember, as 
cover for an arm-chair cushion, untainted by moth 
or rust ; and there was no stitching so regular, nor 





quilting so beautiful, till the days of sewing- 
machines. 

At my earliest recollection, pillions were rare 
and antiquated, and, as roads were gradually 
made to allow wheels, I suppose were destreyed 
as useless. They und the double load must have 
been oppressive to horses; and as seen in the 
decline of the practice, we connect them in idea 
with old persons and old horses, ponderous re- 
spectability, and, later, useful drudgery. I think 
the last time I saw one used was in the twilight of 
an autumn evening, many years ago, to remove a 
hive of bees away to the last field adjoining the 
moor, where the ling was in bloom after the garden 
flowers were over. The mouth of the hive was 
stopped, and it was well strapped on a back- 
board* to the pillion. The horse and rider were 
both steady and cautious. A place had been 
prepared before, and no doubt the bees, next 
morning, rejoiced in their new pasture. 

But we know that, in days gone by pillions were 
associated with half the romance of the Border, 
and that when the-rider and the steed were in 
perfect accord, of undoubted strength and mettle, 
there was nothing inconsistent with speed and 
triumph in riding “‘ double horse,” often doubtless 
without a pillion. 

A.marriage took place lately at a neighbouring 
fell-side church, to which the company drove in 
carriages. I heard of an old man of eighty relating 
to the assemblage what racing there was in his 
youth from the church to that village (three 
miles), to the bride’s house, when every one rode 
on horseback, and some on pillions. 

But that implied a great deal of use and wont, 
as when 
“Young Lochinvar came out of the west, 

In all the wide border his steed was the best.” 

Best, doubtless, in temper and training, as well as 
speed—an unpractised horse would have ruined 
all ; as 

“So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So lightly to saddle before her he sprung.” 

And there is perfect confidence in the lady’s, as 
well as the steed’s, endurance of the needful 
pace, in his last utterance :— 

“ She is won, they are gone—over bank, bush, and scar; 

‘They’ll have fleet steeds that follow!’ cried young 

ochinvar.” 
M. P. 


Cumberland. 


“ TonIS AD RESTO MARE” (Tony’s ADDRESS TO 
Mary) (5" §. iii. 93, 198.)—My attention has just 
been directed to the former reference, where Mr. 
Picroy inquires as to the authorship of “ Tonis ad 
resto mare.” I beg to inform you that I am the 
author. It first appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, 
some thirty years ago, with my initials, S. W. P., 





* Baking-board. 
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and was copied extensively in the periodicals and 
newspapers of the day—among the rest, Chambers’s 
Journal. S. W. Parrrince. 

9, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Joun Turse (5 §. v. 110, 192.)—Some 
years ago, when more active as a book-hunter than 
now, I frequented the shop of poor Tupling, whose 
sad fate I now hear of for the first time. I hardly 
think John was much of a bibliographer, but his 
eccentric catalogues drew many curious people to 
No. 320, Strand. Of these I have five, not in- 
cluding much that is either rare or valuable, but 
promising the sight of a character. Here, for 
example, is a wee bookie, four inches by two and 
three-quarter inches, of 32 pages, entitled :-— 

“The Cattle upon a Thousand Hills: old books for 
sale by john Tupling.” 

A few characteristic notes occur, and this is how 
he concludes :— 

“ The books here are in all ways good—good in con- 
dition and circumstance, most good in themselves. 
They are some of the greatest ever writ in our tongue ; 
each is as a great temple, built far from the thickness 
and the throng, with Doric pillars overlaid and golden 
architrave, to stand fair for ever in the large quiet eye 
of Time. But the doors seldom open their brazen folds. 
No hasty multitude admiring enters—for if any would 
enter here, multitude or paritude, they must enter not 
hastily. There is not here, I think, one book which, if I 
had time enough and opportunity, I should not rejoice to 
read through a dozen times—ay, to read ever. To look 
at, to buy, to read such books as these would do any 
heart good, and head too. And though I may be taking 
that journey which it is said consisteth but of one step, 
I will add to what is here set down, that natheless for 
their rarity and greatness they are exceeding cheap. 
Soon I shall have another catalogue out, in a few weeks, 
when in the oak’s green arms the cuckoo sings.” 

In due time follows :— 

“* Certain old books for sale by j. Tupling, against the 
church of 8. Mary in the Strand, with notes set down to 
a few of them for the taking away of all tediousness in 
reading,” — 
headed, in black letter, “ His bookes againe,” and 
a string of other quaint quotations, such as, 
“Som of the greatest authors that men rede” ; 
“ Venerable books, sacred tomes and volumes”; 
“A great number of books, many and vastly 
different”; “If youll go to the charge, let me 
alone to find you books,” &c, a fashion now 
common with the booksellers. “ Another cata- 
logue soon” is announced :— 

“Another yet? A fourth ? 

What, will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ?” 
and again :— 

“ Now being made, a bigger Catalogue than this: 

Cook. What, hath he more books ? 
Andrew. More.” 

But enough. Suffice it to add that these cata- 
logues of our crazy bibliopole are as eccentric in 
their outward form as in their inner contents. 





Tupling, the author of Folious Appearances, 
was Girling Tupling. John, his father, failing in 
his business as a shoemaker in Cambridge, became 
bookkeeper to a London publisher, and, on the 
expiration of the son’s term of apprenticeship, took 
a little shop and began business in his own name, 
with Girling as manager. Some domestic squabble 
was the cause of the latter’s expatriation. E. J. 


“Fourmety ” (5 §. iv. 46, 95, 139, 238, 295 ; 
v. 76, 218.)—In connexion with this word I have 
often intended to note an Ulster word, “ flum- 
mery.” In co. Down there used to be a food 
something like porridge (or “ stirabout,” which 
was considered a more elegant name than “ par- 
ritch”), made in this way :—Before sifters were 
introduced into corn mills, the “seeds” or “shillin’ 
seeds” (husks, or shell, or bran of the oats) were 
sifted out of the oatmeal in the farm-houses. 
Some of the fine meal was often allowed to remain 
with the seeds. A quantity of this mixture was 
put into a “‘crock” (deep earthen vessel, used 
for cream-milk preparing for the churn), and cold 
water put on it. After a few days a starchy 
matter settled down. This was boiled in a por- 
ridge pot, being carefully stirred the while. It 
was then emptied (like porridge) into wooden or 
earthenware dishes or basins, and eaten with 
milk. It was light brown in colour, a stiff jelly 
in consistence, and tasted slightly sour. I believe 
it has not been used much, if at all, for the last 
twenty or twenty-five years. It was vulgarly 
called “‘ sowans,” but politely “ flummery.” 

LL.D. P. 


On the summit of Bidcombe Hill, Wilts, is an 
excavation, several feet in depth and circumference, 
known as “ Furmenty Hole,” where, according to 
local tradition, the youths and maidens of the 
adjoining villages were wont to meet, on a certain 
day in each year, for the special purpose of eating 
furmenty. There is very little doubt that this 
custom was attended with numerous festivities, 
and that the occasion was one of great rural en- 
joyment. My mother, from whom I received the 
information, was born in the immediate locality, 
in 1792; but the annual observance referred to 
must have ceased many years previous to that 
date, being then, as now, only known by tradition. 
The site chosen for the rustic gathering was well 
calculated to promote enjoyment, the scenery 
being of the most lovely description. The hill it- 
self is situated at the western extremity of Salis- 
bury Plain, and some idea of its altitude may be 
formed by the following extract from Coxe’s His- 
torical Tour through Monmouthshire :— 

“ This elevated point (the Sugar Loaf Mountain) rises 
1,852 feet perpendicular from the mouth of the Ga- 
venny, and is seen from Bidcombe Hill, near Longleat, 
in the county of Wilts.”—Vol. i. p. 196. 

W. Cmarmay. 
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Woopwarp anp Cainn Famivies (5" S. v. 
108, 233.)—I am obliged to Messrs. Wane, 
Heang, and Curyy, who have kindly proved the 
existence of such a connexion as I suspected 
between the above families. The Chinns, how- 
ever, did not retain their own crest (what was it ?) 
when they assumed the Woodward motto, for the 
crest of the greyhound sejant upon a crest coronet 
was that borne, for at least four centuries, by the 
Woodwards of Butler’s Merston, Solihull, &c., in 
Warwickshire. (See the Harleian MSS., 1100, 
1563, 1167, &c., in the library of the British 
Museum.) From them the Woodwards of Newent 
claimed descent, and bore their arms with an in- 
version of the tinctures. In reply to Mr. Wane, 
I am not able to say whether there was any con- 
nexion between the Woodwards of Deane and 
those of Newent. The propinquity of their places 
of residence would make such a connexion pro- 
bable ; but, on the other hand, the arms borne by 
the families are very widely different. The coat 
of the bars and stags’ heads (with many variations 
in the tinctures and minor details) was borne by 
several families named Woodward in Glouces- 
tershire and Worcestershire; among others, by 
those at Deane and by those at Bitton, near Bristol. 
But the.coat of the pale (not pall, which was a 
misprint in my query), between the eagles dis- 
played, was borne by the Woodwards of Warwick- 
shire, and, I believe, by those of Ledbury, Marcle, 
&c., in Herefordshire, as well as by those resident 
not far off at Newent. This was the coat borne 
by Dr. John Woodward, the eminent geologist ; 
it may still be seen on his monument in the north 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, though the grey- 
hound has been broken off from the coronet which 
surmounts the arms. Dr. Woodward was a 
Gloucestershire man ; perhaps some correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” can kindly inform us from what part 
of the county he came. Jonny Woopwarp. 


Movrnine Borpers on Letrer-Parer (5 §. 
v. 206.)—Is E—rT aware that all stationers still 
know narrow mourning borders as “ Italian bor- 
der”? Perhaps the broader styles are an Eng- 
lish growth. I think that the even now extreme 
breadth of border in fashion is somewhat less than 
that of ten or twelve years since. This may possibly 
indicate the desire that is undoubtedly gaining 
ground for gradual reform in funereal extrava- 
gance. H. M. 


Tue Dersy Day (5" S. v. 207.)—Is your 
<orrespondent speaking on good authority when 
he states as a “ fret ” that the date of the Derby 
depends upon the seasons of the Church’s year? 
Should such be the case, it is indeed a “ singular 
fact,” but I have great reason to doubt the exis- 
tence of any such anomaly. I have always under- 


stood that, without reference to Trinity Sunday, 





Whit Sunday, or indeed to any day ordained to 
be kept holy, the Derby Day is invariably the 
last Wednesday in May. Any proof that horse 
racing is related in any way to the Church, even 
by so small a matter as a date, will greatly mystify 
the multitude, and no individual member of it 
more than M. W. G. 


Surrace Faminy (5" §. v. 109.)—In Burn’s 
History of the Foreign Refugees the name of 
Surrage does not appear. Some time ago I made 
a careful search through the Huguenot registers at 
Somerset House, but do not recollect meeting with 
the name of Surrage, which, however, is familiar to 
me in Kent. Mr. H. Bower should consult 
Smiles’s Huguenots. A Srvupenr. 


Surrage is a pure Saxon name, signifying “ south 
ridge.” Compare the surnames Burrage, Burridge, 
Collingridge, Courage, Courridge, Surridge, Wald- 
ridge. R. 8. Carnock. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Davip Garrick’s Boox-Puiarte (5 §. v. 128.) 
—It may interest A. L. G. to know that I have a 
copy of Le Gemme Antiche figurate di Leonardo 
Agostini Senese, 1657, which has David Garrick’s 
book-plate affixed to the inside of the cover. This 

late fully answers A. L. G.’s description, and the 
ook unquestionably once belonged to Mrs. Garrick 
—David Garrick’s widow. Gro. H. Haypoy. 


I have a copy, in good old binding, of Le Cour- 
ayer’s translation of Sarpi’s History of the Council 
of Trent, 2 vols. 4to., Amsterdam, 1736, in the 
first vol. of which is Garrick’s book-plate, so accu- 
rately described by A. L. G. R. R. Dees. 


Wallsend. 


“ Mewnaciana ” (5% §. v. 128), a work published 
on the death of Gilles Ménage, in 1692, supposed 
to contain all his anecdotes, witticisms, &c. The 
title-page of the edition of 1713, in 4 vols., is as 
follows :— 

“ Menagiana | ou | Bons Mots, | Rencontresagréables, 
| Pensées judicieuses | et | Observations curieuses, | De 
M. Menage. | Troisieme Edition, augmentée. | A Amster- 
dam, | chez Pierre de Coup, | Libraire dans le Kalver- 
straat, | 4 l'Enseigne de Ciceron. | mpccxtr.” 

The quotation C. H. mentions will be found at 
p. 206, vol. iii. (not vol. iv.). For the value of 
the above work, see Bayle. J. B. 


A concise notice of the French and other ana is 
given in the new edition of the Encycl. Brit., title 
“Ana.” In the Biographie Universelle is an 
account of Ménage and his works 

R. R. Des. 

Wallsend. 


Cuckoo = Cucxotp (5" §. v. 128.)— 

“ Moreover, I find there are some words now in French 
which are turn’d to a countersense, as we use the Dutch 
word crank, in Eaglish to be well-dispos’d, which in the 
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original signifieth to be sick; so in French, cocu is taken 

for one whose wife is light, and hath made him a 

ive cuckold ; whereas, clean contrary, cocu, which is 

the cockow, doth use to lay her eggs in another bird's 
nest.” —Epistole Hoeliana, iv. xix. (p. 462, ed. 1688). 
H. L. 


Date or Sir Vicary Grsss’s Birra (5* §. v. 
220.)—Sir Vicary Gibbs appears, by the entry in 
the family Bible, to have been born on Oct. 2, 
1751 (not 1752); but, curiously enough, the 
monumental inscription in Hayes Church gives 
the date as Nov. 7. He was baptized on Nov. 12. 

Henry H. Gisps. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


ConventuaL CaTHEepRAL Cuurcues (5* §. v. 
208.)—I have given a list of foreign churches of 
regulars, which were also cathedral, in my Cathe- 
dralia (Masters, pp. 23, 24, 71, 72, 73, 74). As in 
the case of Carlisle, St. Andrews, and Whitherne, 
they were usually held by canons regular, whom 
two English bishops from Lorraine ineffectually 
tried to introduce into two cathedrals of the old 
foundation. Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Jewish Puysiocyomy (5 §. iv. 248.)}—May I 
supplement my query by the following extract !— 

“ Here [at Utsora], as in other parts of the Caucasus, 
the resemblance between the Jewish and Caucasian 
types was great, and to distinguish them was often by 
no means an easy task.”— The Frosty Caucasus, by F. C. 
Grove (1875), p. 61. 

J. C. Rust. 


The Vicarage, Soham, Cambridgeshire. 


Joun Cuamser, Esq. (nor Cuampers) (5™ §. 
v. 187), Recorder of Norwich, Southwold, and 
Yarmouth, and Steward of the Courts to the Dean 
and Chapter of Norwich, died June 15, 1788, aged 
sixty-two, and was buried in Norwich Cathedral 
or the graveyard adjacent. His monument is on 
the east side of the third pillar from the east, on 
the north side of the choir, with a shield bearing 
the following arms :—Argent, a fesse chequy or 
and azure, in chief two lions’ heads erased sable *(?) ; 
impaling Azure, on a fesse between three rhino- 
ceroses or, as many escallo ules, for Tappes. 
Where his first als ons buried 1 do not Tite og 

C. J. Evans. 

Ovington Rectory, Thetford. 


Hurriine (5% §. vy. 225.)—The natural pheno- 
menon referred to by Mr. Ranpoupn is described 
in Gray’s lines, — 

“Tron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air.” 
C. Ross, 


Lixks with THe Past (5" S. v. 225.)—I wish 
to correct some slight errors in the letter from 
C. H. with reference to Capt. Maude’s family. 


* Probably the fesse should be “ between three lions’ 
heads erased sable,” as given in Ed for Chamber. 











Capt. Maude’s father was born in 1728 (not 1729), 
oat his grandfather in 1676 (not 1673). I think 
that a still more remarkable instance of “links 
with the past ” is to be found in the case of Capt. 
Maude’s youngest child, who is just nineteen, but 
whose great-grandfather was born exactly two 
centuries ago. Few, I think, of the “rising 
generation ” can say the same. G. E. M. 


BuRNS PRESENT AT THE TRIAL TRIP oF Mr. 
Mitter’s Steampoat (4 §. xi. 241; 5" 8. v. 
247.)—If Dr. Ramace will again refer to my 
article in “N. & Q.” of March 22, 1873, he will 
find that I quote, as my authority, Smiles’s Lives 
of Boulton and Watt (Murray, 1865), pp. 434-455. 
It is there stated (p. 443) :— 

“ Amongst the persons present on the occasion, besides 
Miller, Symington, and Taylor, were Alexander Nasmyth, 
the landscape painter, and Robert Burns, the poet, then 
a tenant of Mr. Miller on the neighbouring farm of 
Ellisland.” 

There is an account of this trial trip in the Scots 
Magazine for Nov., 1788, quoted by Mr. Smiles, 
but the name of Burns does not appear in it ; nor 
is there any reference to the event in any of the 
poet’s published letters. At the same time, we 
cannot suppose the incident has been invented. 
Mr. Smiles is usually so accurate in the information 
he furnishes, that there can be no doubt he has 
had sufficient ground for the statement. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Priviteces or Reciments (5 §. y. 109, 175, 
193.)—The regiment alluded to by Crarry’s 
tailor must be the 100th (Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Canadian). I recollect last year seeing this regi- 
ment marching through Dublin, the officers all 
showing the white shirt-collar, and during the 
stay of the regiment in Dublin I have frequently 
remarked this peculiarity in the full-dress uniform. 
I have never observed it in any other regiment. 

J. H. M. 

Dublin. 


Crarry’s tailor must have drawn on his imagi- 
nation. I am writing far away from all records, 
but, to the best of my recollection, Sir Hugh Rose, 
now Lord Strathnairn, when he became Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, inspecting the 35th Regi- 
ment, was struck with something unusual in their 
appearance, which he found was owing to every 
man having a clean shirt-collar appearing above 
his murzai (loose red coat). Forthwith, we were 
all ordered to furnish our men with shirt-collars 
from the canteen fund. C. B. (ante, p. 175) may 
remember an order, about the same time, for 
table-cloths to be issued for the men, which, when 
clean, were homely and pleasant. But the same 
remark he makes as to the difficulty of clean 
collars on active service applies here, for there 
would be no tables on which to use a cloth. 
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A far worse feature was the tendency of an over- 

zealous sergeant’ to use, when the table-cloth was 

not back from the wash, one of the men’s sheets, 

taken from the nearest bed. J. Kwyox. 
Gloucester. 


“ RUSSIAN-LIKE APPAREL ” (5% §, v. 27, 156.)— 
On looking carefully into the volume, Domus Car- 
thusiana, p. 237, from which I quoted the above 
expression, I am inclined to think it should be 
“ Ruffian-like,” and not “ Russian-like.” The book 
was printed in 1677, when the letter s (except at 
the end of a word) was made like the letter f. I 
consequently read it as such, more particularly as 
it commenced with a capital R, being much struck 
with the peculiarity of the expression. 


D. C. E. 
GeveraL Wasnineton (3% §, viii. 209, 275, 


336, 377 ; x. 363, 441; xi. 43; xii. 371.)—A con- 
clusive answer to the question as to whether 
Washington was a communicant or not, may be 
found on p. 394 of the Annals of the American 
Pulpit, af v., by Wm. B. Sprague, D.D., New 
York, 1859, and in a letter from Bishop White, in 
a Memoir of the Life of the Right Rev. William 
White, D.D., by Bird Wilson, D.D., Philadelphia, 
1839, p. 197. It seems clear that Washington 
was not a communicant. 
THomas STEWARDSON. 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Girstes: Trykuiers (5 §, ii. 421; iii. 409; 
v. 52, 97, 129.)—In 1815, Bailie Smith, of Kelso, 
communicated to Mr. Hoyland several particulars 
of “ the Tinklers of Yetholm,” with whom he had 
been acquainted for forty or fifty years. The 
Tinklers were “ chiefly employed in mending pots 
and other culinary utensils.” The “ Horners” 
sold horn spoons or cutties; the “Muggers” or 
“ Potters” sold articles of earthenware :— 

** The residence of those who remain at home is in the 
Tinkler Row of Kirk Yetholm. Most of them there 
have leases of their houses granted for a term of nine- 
teen times nineteen years, for payment of a small sum 
yearly. Most of these leases were granted by the family 
of the Bennets of Grubet, the last of whom was Sir 
David Bennet, who died about sixty years ago (1755).” 

Curnpert Breve. 


“Tyroxicatine ” (5% §. iv. 409, 523; v. 137.) 
—The application of this term to fermented 
liquors is at least as old as the time of Milton. 
In his Tetrachordon (1644), that great Englishman 
wrote :— 

“‘ What more foul common sin among usthan drunken- 
ness? And who can be ignorant, that if the im- 
portation of wine, and the use of all strong drink, were 
forbid, it would both clean rid the possibility of com- 
mitting that odious vice, and men might afterwards live 
happily and healthfully without the use of these in- 
toxicating liquors?” 

Dawson Burys. 





Tue Great Snowstrorm in 1614-15 (4 §,. iii, 
16, 150 ; 5" §. iv. 510; v. 151, 196.)—If we may 
take Mr. Eactestone’s extracts as trustworthy 
and exact copies of the entries in the old registers 
of Durham, Derbyshire, &c., it is clear that both 
winters, 1613-14 and 1614-15, were excessively 
cold, particularly the latter. Thus his first para- 
graph speaks of the cold of Dec., 1613, then of 
January, 1613-14, from Stowe’s Annals. A little 
further on he quotes the snow in Derbyshire on 
Jan. 16, 1614-15, and again on February 26, 
1614-15 ; and in all the entries from the registers 
the date is given as January, February, or March, 
1614, which, of course, as every one knows, under 
the old notation, is the beginning of the historical 
year 1615. Why, then, he should confound the 
two years together is not very clear, nor why, when 
speaking of “the great storm of 1614,” he should 
say “ it is recorded in the parish register of Youl- 
grave in Jan., 1614-15,” which is a whole year 
later. By whom is Mr. Eaciestone’s pamphlet 
published, and where can a copy be seen or 
obtained ? F. 8. A. 


Jutiana Carew (5@ §. iv. 307, 473, 500.)— 
I have a pedigree of the Carew family, given to me 
many years ago by the late D. O’Callaghan Fisher, 
Esq., of Dublin, a well-known, accomplished, pains- 
taking, and accurate genealogist. In this sketch 
Juliana is stated to be the second daughter of 
Robert Carew and Anne Lynn, his wife, and wife of 
Ist, Otway ; 2nd, John Armstrong, of Farney 
Bridge, co. Tipperary ; and 3rd, Thomas Way 
(not Wray, as given by C.). Mr. Fisher added in 
a note, “ She was married also about 1700 to Mur- 
togh Donovan, of the co. Wexford. I believe 
she had issue by the three first-named gentlemen.” 

Y. S.. M. 


“Pretty ” (37 S. vii. 453 ; viii. 7, 57, 98, 137, 
197 ; 5 S. v. 214.}—My mother, who died in 
1874, and another lady, who died about ten years 
ago, constantly said of any one who had done a 
kind or graceful thing, “It was very pretty of 
him,” or her, and I fancy it cannot be a very un- 
common use of the word. J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 





Tne Acacta AND Freemasonry (4 S. xii. 
passim; 5% §. i. 57, 197, 316, 457 ; ii. 157.)—As 
connected with this well-discussed subject, I will 
just remark that the Swiss papers, in detailing the 
recent funeral of Juste Olivier, the Swiss poet, 
say : “ Branches of the acacia, the Masonic tree, 
were placed on the coffin and thrown into the 
grave.” James Henry Drxoy. 


Musicat Revencr: “Hvprras” (5 S. iii. 
325, 393, 456, 519 ; iv. 
—Many young students, better acquainted with 
Hudibras than with its history, might well con- 


277, 295 ; v.32, 158, 192.) 
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clude that the popularity which “ waned after the 
Restoration ” existed before it. But Mr. Sternens 
writes that the Restoration is to be considered a 
period, and not an event. Now, without arguing 
that all was consummated on May 29, 1660, I 
think it may be shown that no revolution was ever 
so complete in itself as that which we call the 
Restoration. The King 
“was borne 

On tides of people, crowding to his triumphs; 

The wish of nations.” 

Hear Clarendon :— 

“The easy and glorious reception of the King made 
most men believe that God had not only restored the 
King miraculoysly to his throne, but that he had, as he 
did in the time of Hezekiah, prepared the people, for the 
thing was done suddenly.” 

I have no desire to teach Mr. Srernens, but 
assert that to speak of a poem, the third part of 
which was not published until 1678, and to state 
that its popularity did or did not “wane after the 
Restoration,” is not far from an anachronism. 
With regard to Dr. Johnson’s opinion, I am quite 
content to quote his words, spoken at the house of 
Mr. Cambridge on April 18, 1775 :-— 

“ And after the Restoration, in the time of Charles I1., 
* Hudibras’ affords a strong proof how much hold politi- 
¢al principles had then upon the minds of men.” 


W. Wuiston. 


Wuicn 1s tHe Larcest Park 1n Encranp? 
(5@ S. v. 148, 195.)\—Mr. Snirtey’s largest 
ark is only about two-thirds the size of that at 
Voburn :— 

“The park [Woburn] is one of the largest in the king- 
dom, containing 3,500 acres, surrounded by a wall 
upwards of twelve miles in circumference. This is con- 
structed of brick, eight feet in height, and strengthened 
with piers at regular distances,” &c.—An Historical and 
Topographical Account of the Town of Woburn, its 
Abbey and Vicinity, containing also a Concise Genea- 
logy of the House of Russell, and Memoirs of the late 
Francis, Duke of Bedford. Woburn, 1818. 

As it was a subscription volume, supported by 
the Russell family, there is little doubt of the 
accuracy of its statements. Though Woburn 
Park is so much larger than any named by Mr. 
Suirtey, I would not venture to say it “is the 
largest park in England.” 

W. Gisson Warp, F.R.HLS. 


Tae Avsrratian Drama (5" §. i. 423; ii. 
55, 497 ; iii. 158.)—Let me add to those already 
forwarded by others :—For 60,0001., a sensational 
comedy, in four acts ; Shop; or, Nancy’s Politics, 
a farce. Both the above are by Miss H. L. Ben- 
bow, a young lady who has lately gone to England 
to follow her profession as an artist. They have 
both been acted in this colony, Victoria, and the 
first has been published. J. B. 

Melbourne, Australia, 


“Lackey” (5 S, iv. 405, 525; v. 218.)—Will 
Mr. Preace kindly inform me how he accounts, 





with the Gothic laikan, for the early forms ha- 
lagues, alagues, and alacays, given by Ducange? 
Brantéme, quoted by B. de Roquefort (Dict. 
Etymol. de Ia Langue Frangaise, Paris, Geeury, 
1829, 2 vols. 8vo.), says also, “ Aucuns appeloient 
les soldats laquais, et plus anciennement alla- 
quais.” The etymology laikan was suggested by 
Junius and by Wachter ; but it should be sup- 
ported by some historical evidence. The French 
word laquais is certainly traceable to the Spanish 
lacayo. As for the rest, I merely transcribed 
Littré’s article, which is far from being affirma- 
tive; and I may perhaps say that I imagined 
nothing. HENRI GAvUSSERON, 
Ayr Academy. 


MoxvumentaL Inscriptions 1s Norman- 
Frencu (5 §, iv. 449; v. 58, 115, 218.)—There 
are five given in the Manual of English Ecclesi- 
ology, p. 248. The following is at Scotton, Lin- 
colnshire :— 

+ I0HN DE THEVELBY GIST ICY 

PVR DEVS PRIEY BVR LALME DELOY. 
Several similar Lincolnshire inscriptions are re- 
corded in Harl. MS. 6829, many of which are 
probably “restored ” away by this time. — 


Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Mr. Disraewi’s Expression oF “ FLouts AND 
JIBES AND JEERS” (5S. ii. 168, 234, 398, 525 ; 
iii, 233.)—Pray strain a point in my favour (while 
I revert to a closed discussion), and allow me to 
suggest Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy as a 
possible source of the Premier’s now celebrated 
expression. Democritus Junior has much to say 
in different places about “ bitter flouts” and the 
like ; indeed, there is an entire subsection devoted 
to the subject, the author giving as his opinion 
that “scurrile jests, flouts, and sarcasmes ought 
not at all to bee used,” &c. (p. 150 of 1632 ed.). 
In the same chapter I observe the very expression 
used by Drummond in his notorious criticisms of 
Ben Jonson, viz., the “ rather lose a friend than a 
jest.” I merely note this as a coincidence. 

Cu. Ex. Ma. 
Codford St. Mary. 


“Tue PrrcRmMacE or Princes” (5" S. v. 88, 
194.)—The author of this book was Lodowick 
Lloyd. He was sergeant-at-arms to Queen Eliza- 
beth. For notices of him see Ritson’s Biblio- 
graphia Poetica and Hazlitt’s Bibliography of Old 
English Literature. For a list of his works see 
Ritson, Hazlitt, and Lowndes. He was also one 
of the contributors to The Paradyse of Daynty 
Dewises. The first edition of The Pilgrimage of 
Princes was printed by William Jones, without 
date, but generally supposed to be in 1573, and 
Herbert (p. 1318) =. states it must have 
been printed before 1574. It was reprinted again 





in 1586 by John Wolf. G. W. Napier. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By His 
Nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, M.P. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is rarely that a biography of a man of letters, 

@ poet, and a statesman, a man of the world and a 

retired student, a favourite in society and a lover 

of home, can be otherwise than interesting. It 
would be difficult to find one half so full of interest 
in its details, and narrated so simply, eloquently, 
and judiciously, as this Life of Macaulay by his 
nephew, the member for Hawick. In the two 
volumes of between nine hundred and a thousand 
pages there is not core! not one that is dull, but 
there is not a page which has not some variety of 
charm to attract and absorb the delighted reader. 

Macaulay was the son of a lady, Selina Mills, a 

Quakeress, » woman who seems to have been 

a phantom of delight, and Zachary Macaulay, 

a Scotch Puritan, a hard-headed, honest-hearted, 

God-fearing, and rather disagreeable man. The 

son used to say, in his epigrammatic way, that all 

his joviality of character came from his mother’s 
side. Zachary Macaulay, the great slavery aboli- 
tionist, may be said to have been the founder of 

Sierra Leone. He lived there many years, and 

was irritated in the after-time if any one ventured 

to hint that the place was unhealthy. Young 

Macaulay’s inquiring mind was developed by the 

grim sire’s stern religious teaching. He was born 

in 1800, and, when quite a child, he saw a cloud of 
black smoke pouring out of a tall chimney, and he 
asked if that was hell. He had learnt the terrors 
before he was told of the love. Associating with 
grown-up people, and reading whatever came in 
his way, he expressed himself in a quaint, elderly 
style. At four years old he received Hannah 

More, a visitor to his parents, who were out, but 

he said if she would be good enough to come in he 

would bring her a glass of old spirits: he re- 
membered that Robinson Crusoe often had some. 

About the same time, at Lady Waldegrave's, some 

hot coffee was spilt on his le After much pity 

and various applications, Lady Waldegrave asked 
him how he felt, and Thomas looked up and 
replied, “Thank you, madam, the agony is 
abated.” Again, when residing at Clapham, the 
family being a leading one among the Evangelical 
Claphamites, he had a little garden of his own, the 
boundary of which he marked with oyster shells, 
which a housemaid took for rubbish, and thought- 
lessly swept away. When the future statesman 
saw this, he proceeded to the drawing-room, where 
his mother was receiving visitors, and said very 
solemnly, “Cursed be Sally; for it is written, 

‘Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour's land- 

mark’!” It is pleasant to find that, unsatiated 





devourer of books as he was, he hated going to 
school (on Clapham Common), not because he 
hated learning, but that he loved home pas- 
sionately. At school, however, he manfully did 
his duty. His mother told him he must learn to 
study without the solace of bread and butter, 
“Yes, mamma,” was the reply ; “industry shall 
be my bread, and attention my butter.” At eight 
years of age he wrote a fair compendium of univer- 
sal history, in which Cromwell figured as “an unjust 
and cruel man,” and Scott’s Zay and Marmion led 
him to begin various epics, romantic poems, songs, 
and hymns. “The affection of the last generation 
of his relatives has preserved all these pieces, but 
the piety of this generation will refrain from sub- 
mitting them to public criticism.” 

When on a visit to Hannah More the precocious 
boy wrote squibs and parodies, That sensible 
woman, who wrote tragedies and denounced the 
theatre, encouraged his better tastes by presenting 
him with the books he best loved. When removed 
to a private school, near Cambridge, he described 
his whole course of work to his parents; and, 
writing as to his study of the Odyssey, he says, “I 
am classed with Wilberforce, whom all the boys 
allow to be very clever, very droll, and very im- 
pudent.” He loved work. “I sit like a king,” 
he says, “with my writing-desk before me.” And 
he read, as pastime, as many books in a week as 
ordinary readers could get through in a year. He 
retained pretty well all he read, and he had the 
memory of the eye, which not only conveyed the 
contents to the mind, but enabled him to see the 
page afterwards, when he had only “the mind’s 
eye” to recall it with. His letters during the 
whole of his school time are delicious; full of 
tender love to his mother, as full of respect to his 
father, but with stout and dignified defence when 
his sire unjustly found fault with him. In one 
respect he resembled Havelock at the Charter 
House. He was utterly disinclined, indeed unable, 
to enter into any sport; and yet both Havelock 
and Macaulay were beloved by their schoolmates. 
Macaulay’s heart, however, was ever with those 
at home, where holiday time was to him, and to 
his family circle, a time of delight, sometimes a3 
uproarious in its fun as it was, at other times, of 
pure intellectual quality. The sire, Zachary, how- 
ever, kept down his son’s spirit and conceit by an 
outward bearing of repression and depreciation. 
On one occasion the father took objection to the 
son’s loud tone in argument, and the son there- 
upon told his mother that he would not argue 
loudly again, except (among other things) when he 
was supporting Phe Christian Observer, of which 
his father was the editor. Nevertheless he brought 
that editor into a sad scrape by sending him, 
anonymously, a defence of the novels of Fielding 
and Smollett. It was ingeniously written ; but 
the pious subscribers to the serious paper were 
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scandalized, and Zachary was sorely bewildered 
in efforts to excuse himself. 

In 1818 Macaulay went to Cambridge, where 
he learned to hate mathematics and algebra more 
intensely than he had ever done before. Here we 
begin to come upon the events which are better 
known than those of his earlier years. His testi- 
mony on one point is worth noticing :— 

“There are men here who are mere mathematical 
blocks, who plod on their eight hours a day to the honours 
of the Senate House, who leave the groves which wit- 
neessed the musings of Milton, of Bacon, and of Gray, 
without one liberal idea or elegant image, and carry 
with them into the world minds contracted by unmingled 
attention to one part of science, and memories stored 
only with technicalities.” 

Macaulay was called to the bar in 1826, but he 
did not get, nor did he care to get, business. His 
first speech in public was at the anti-slavery meet- 
ing at the Freemasons’ Tavern in 1824, the Duke 
of Gloucester in the chair. The speech electrified 
all who heard it, except the father of the speaker. 
“While talking with his son that evening he referred 
to what had passed only to remark that it was un- 
graceful in so young a man to speak with folded 
arms in the presence of royalty.” We must now 
leave these interesting and instructive volumes 
to our readers. They narrate a battle of life, 
many portions of which are startling, and every 
part of the struggle honourable to Macaulay. One 
passage may seem an exception: “The unduly 
severe fate of those who crossed his path during 
the years when his blood was hot teaches a serious 
lesson to the responsibilities of genius.” This edi- 
torial remark refers to the savage articles by Mac- 
aulay on “Croker, Sadler, and poor Robert 
Montgomery.” With regard to the first two, no 
doubt the writer thoroughly hated them for po- 
litical reasons ; but, with respect to Robert Mont- 
gomery, Macaulay, not content with crushing him 
as a poet, cruelly republished the article in his 
collected essays, and poisoned, if he did not really 
destroy, the life of the man. 

An early autograph manuscript of the Rev. John 
Keble’s “ Christian Year” will be offered for sale by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in the ensuing spring. It 1s 
dated 1822, and entitled “MSS. Verses chiefly on 
Sacred Subjects.” It contains the original casts of 
thirty-one of the well-known ms, the first form of the 
Hymn for the fifteenth Sunday after Trinity, never yet 

rinted, extra unpublished stanzas in the Hymns for 
Jaster Day, the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, the 
Morning Hymn, together with four unpublished pieces, 
and twenty-six poems which have been published in the 
miscellaneous collection of Keble’s poems. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. Hawes.—* Pre-Reformation Church Plate.” See 
ur present vol., pp. 48, 76, 98, 187, 174. 








M. M——yr.—“ Caleb Williams” is a clever novel by 
Godwin, but to call it the best in the literature of fiction 
is simply an insult to common sense. 

J. W. Juvons.— The Three Courses.” See “N. & Q.,” 
4" 8. xi. 116,183. The saying is always attributed to 
the late Sir Robert Peel. 

A. G. Davis.—Do net remember to have seen it. No 
charge. 

H1seErnicus.—Please forward the Polish letters, 


NOTIOB. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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| ISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA 
and. SOOTH of FRANCE. {By General Sir WILLIAM PF. P. 
NAVIER. 
This New Editio#, preparing for early issue, will be Unabridged, 
containing all the Author's latest Notes and Corrections, as also the 
55 Maps and Plans, forming 6 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. 








In 8vo. pp. 388, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
N INDEX to PRINTED PEDIGREES, con- 


4 tained in County and Local Histories, the Heralds’ Visitations, 
and in the more important Genealogical Collections. By CHARLES 
BRIUVGER. Containing more than 15,0 References. A most useful 
Book in all large Libraries. as information can be got in a few 
minutes which otherwise might take days to find. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 





The Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 540, cloth, 15s. 


MANUAL for the GENEALOGIST, TOPO- 
GRAPHER, ANTIQUARY, and LEGAL PROFESSOR: 
consisting of Descriptions of Public Kecords, Parochial and other 
Registers, Wills, County and Family Histories, Heraldic Collections 
in Public Libraries, &c. By RICHARD SIMS, of the British Museum. 
This work will be found indispensable by those engeged in the study 
of Family History and Heraldry. and by the compiler of County and 
Local History, the Antiquary, and the Lawser. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 





In? vols. feap, 4to. pp. 784, cloth, 91. 2a. 


] ERALDRY of WORCESTERSHIRE ; being a 
Roll of the Arms (and in many cases the Genealogies) of the 
several Noble, Knightly, and Gentle Families. collected from the 
Heralds’ Visitations. Ancient Manuscripts, Church Monuments, Per- 
sonal Seals, and other trustworthy sources. By 11. SYDNEY GRAZE- 
BROUK, Esq , Author of “ The Heialdry of Smith,” &c. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


The Fourth and Enlarged Edition, 2 yols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 
BNGLISH SURNAMES: an Essay on Family 


Nomenclatnre. Historical, Etymological. and Humorous. With 
several Lilustrative Appendices. By MAKK ANTUNY LOWER. 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 


YO SHAKESPEAREAN STUDENTS.—Cata- 

logue of Rooks illustrating the Life and Works of Shakespeare 

from 160 to 1875. Post free fora i’enny Stamp.—ALFRED KUSSELL 
SMITH, 3, Soho Square. 


R. SMITH’S Cartarocuz, No. 47, Just Ready, 

e including Old English Literature and Topogranhy—Somerset, 
Staffordshire, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, and Wales Post free for a 
Penny Stamp.—%#, Suho Square. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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HERALD PAINTING I UMINATED 
ILLUSTRATED 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 





| (bICD DOLBORN warn 





MEMORIAL BRASSES. 


Cc. BARR, CHANDOS STREET, 


CHARING CROSS 


ONE MILLION STERLING 
Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJUR 
Caused by 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY THE 


IES 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Benus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seevetary. 


- PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 32., 48.,! 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Diu l éd.,and 6a, 6d. pe 

THE TEMPLE ENV ELCPE, wi vith High Int ner Flap, ls. per 1 1v0 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8%. 6d. per ream. 

RLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 42. and 6s. 64. per ream 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100— Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1a. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s, 6d. per ream, or 
ae. € per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters,from 7s. Business 

r Address Dies, from 3a. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 49. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms 
Iilustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 

) — inets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 

ree. 





TO 


and 68. per ream. 


(Estantisnep 1841.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 
Manufactured my! to meet auniversally experienced want. i.¢.a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best. linen rags oaly, possessing great tenacity and durab ane 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel p: 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER e surpasses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of A colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to ——_ its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties.—A Sample Pecket, containing an Assortment of the various 
dizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 

Fleet Street, E.C 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
4 to deceive the public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 


Lea etraea 


Which will be placed on every bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 

CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the world. —November, 4, 


For all the uses of fhe finest Arrowroot, 
BROWN &. POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile Signatures— 





THE NEW AND (ND FASHIONABLE 


CANE WINDOW BLINDS. 


In a variety of patterns, made to order. 


H. J. CAVE & SONS, 
WIGMORE STREET, W. 


Titustrated Catalogues free, by Post, Two Stamps. 


OLLS COU RT.—PIRACY.— 
For the Protection of the Public and Myself against Injurions 
PIRATICAL IMITATIONS, I have again applied for and obtained 
a Perpetual Injunction, with Costs, against a Chemist in Manchester. 
Observe the GENUINE 

PYRETIC SALINE 


has my Name, Trade- Mark. 
H 


40, 


; 


k.and Signatureona Buff- -Gelensed Wrapper. 
LAMPLOUGH, 113, ait lb 


INDIGESTION! 
INDIGESTION!! 


MORSOW’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s., 5s., and 9s.; LOZENGES, 
2s. 6d. and 4s, Gd.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s, 6d. ; and 
POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, at 5s. each, by all Chemists and the 
Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON & SON, 





Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 











